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THE TAPE FOR SOPHISTICATED EQUIPMENT. 


Ordinary video tape doesn’t stand a chance in today’s VCRs. 
Sophisticated features like fast forward, freeze frame and high-speed 
scanning put extraordinary wear and tear on your tape. From the very 

first play. Within a year or two, the deterioration becomes visible. It 
never stops. Your child’s third birthday party may be invisible by the 
time he’s six. Sophisticated VCRs require Maxell Video Tape. Maxell is 
pre-stretched. So all those fast starts and faster stops can’t stretch it 
out of shape. Or worse, break it. Maxell’s magnetic particles are 
molecularly bonded to the tape. Not glued like ordinary tapes. The 
particles (and the audio and video information they carry) stay on the 
tape. Instead of dropping off, leaving white spots and streaks on your 
screen. That’s why Maxell looks and sounds as good after 500 plays as 
it does brand new. So if you’ve got a sophisticated VCR, don’t take 
chances. A video tape is replaceable. What's on it may not be. 



















‘4 DOUBLE 


by the Starn 

In this issue, the Phoenix presents photographs by bang 
Twins. fresh from their recent show at the Stux 

Boston, with accompanying text by David Bonetii. 


9 FLASHES OF INSIGHT 


by Keith W. Jenkins 

Most of us will, unfortunately, never be hounded by 
Paparazzi, but at some point we‘ve all been close to flash 
cubes. And just because they're not welcome at the Louvre or 
the Kennedy compound doesn‘t mean they don’t have a lot to 
offer the photographer. Herein, a report on lighting 
equipment for all photographers combating the forces of 
darkness. 


10 CENTER OF ATTENTION 


by Missy Daniel 

The Photographic Resource Center has been around for 10 
years now, butits popularity and its programs continue to 
grow. This month the center will move to upscale new digs on 
Comm Av but the sentiment behind the institution remains © 
the same — to provide a touchstone for the e phercgrannc 
community in Bosion. 
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Detail of a photograph taken with a Vivitar 283 electronic flash 
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COPLEY IS YOUR 
KODAK HEADQUARTERS! 




















fram KODAK Processing 


$3°° Off 






slides or prints. 














Offer expires November 20, 1985 














Stop in and ask for your free 
Copley Camera Discount Card for 
25% off on color developing & prints 
20% off on reprints 
Free offer expires 12/12/85 


Don’t Miss the Hits 
Catch your favorites 

on KODAK Video Cassettes. 

KODAK Video Cassettes 


a want to see again. 
or BETA Format. 


Make sure you have 
on hand to save all the 


Available in popular lengths, 


sharpness 


regular price OLORVR 
speed rir 
, Lets action with 
Made from your favorite you —- c 
35mm color negatives, has extremely fine grain for 


good image quality. Stock 
up at our low price! 





Trust your film to us for Kodak 
processing. 


Make sure your pictures look 
their best. Get the extra care 
of processing by Kodak's 
own labs. 
Find out how good your 
prints can really be . . . 
Ask for quality processing 
by Kodak. 


266-2201 267-9838 
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CAMERA PROFESSIONAL SALES 


324 Newbury Street. Boston, SIN 
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he Starn Twins are 

postmodernist 

innocents abroad. But 

the world seen by their 

naive eye is not 
necessarily across the seas or 
far away. Their Old World — 
although it includes 
nonmasterpieces from the 
Louvre and unidentifiable 
corners of tourist Paris — is 
centered in the untrendy 
Fenway section of Boston and 
is inhabited by anonymous 
chairs, images from TV, scruffy 
local animals, self-portraits 
(which twin is it?), and dingy 
corners of Peterborough Street 
basements. 

Doug and Mike Starn are 24- 
year-old artists from Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. They recently 
completed the fifth-year 


D Q 








program at the School of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, where 
they won the Fifth Year 
Traveling Scholarship Award. 
In the past year they've shown 
their work extensively in 
Boston, and this winter will 
mark their New York debut at 
the Stux Gallery's new outpost 
there. To the twins, the world 
of wonder is whatever 


surrounds them at the moment. 


Documentarians of the 
ordinary, they remind us that 
photography is rooted in the 
banal. 

Yet they do not make 
unsophisticated photographs. 
The Starns have looked long 
and hard at the art of their own 
time, and they know how to 
attract attention within the 
carnivallike atmosphere that 








UBLE 


ENTENDRE 


Photographs 
by the 
Starn Twins 


Luther (14” x 24”) 


Hands (5%;” x 614") 





Place St. Michel 


(24” x 20°) 


Chair (18” x 14”) 





prevails in the under-30 art 
world. Their work is 
conspicuous in its presentation. 
They follow no format; 
photographs range in size from 
tiny to enormous, and the same 
image may be printed in 
several different sizes. Nor do 
they show any interest in 
technique. Blurred, grainy 
images in black and white 
alternate with blurred, grainy 
images in sepia tones, or with 
an occasional image almost in 
focus. Prints pulled from a pile 
on the floor, as if from a 
memory bank, may be 
wrinkled or torn or stained. 

The Starns’ most original 
means of attracting attention to 
their photography is Scotch- 
taping together fragments from 
an image in order to build an 
Continued on page 6 
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Terrasse 
Jeu de Paume 
(31” x 24") 





Continued from page 5 
overpoweringly large 
realization of it. The resulting 
work is a conservator’s 
nightmare and a framer’s 
dream. However, the Starns are 
just as likely to tack a 
photograph directly to the wall 
as to put it in one of the old- 
fashioned frames they’ve 
bought new and have 
distressed through indifference 
and lack of care. 

Perhaps their greatest talent 
is in installation. Although 
many of their photographs 
work well independently, their 
power is best manifested in the 
groupings the Starns choose for 
them. While working at the 





Thomas Segal Gallery, I once 
tried to hang (i.e., tack) five of 
the Starns’ prints on a wall for a 
show of their work. My many 
attempts to order the work 
failed, and the Starns were 
finally called in. Cheerfully, if 
diffidently, they moved one 
print a little to the right and one 
a little to the left; the 
adjustments could be measured 
in millimeters, but within 20 
minutes the presentation was 
perfect. 

Because they are twins, a 
degree of voyeurism inevitably 
attaches to artistic interest in 
the Starns. Their twinness is 
simultaneously their most 
interesting and most 





uninteresting characteristic; 
certainly, it highlights the fact 
that their work is the product of 
collaboration. To most of us, 
brought up with the romantic 
idea of the artist as solitary 
genius, artistic collaboration 
seems bizarre. In fact, during 
the great age of the atelier, 
collaboration (even if one 
master took final credit for a 
work) was the norm rather than 
the exception. Today, as one 
part of the art world retreats 
from egocentrism, 
collaborative teams become 
more and more common. 
Artists such as Komar and 
Melamed or Gilbert and 
George make works in which 











the roles of the individuals are 
subsumed in the final product. 
As performance and other 
conceptual works resurrect the 
idea of the Gesamtkunstwerk, 
collaborations of diverse 
talents — composers, painters, 
choreographers, performers — 
proliferate. 

Within such a heady 
collaborative atmosphere, what 
merging of ideas could be more 
intimate than that of a pair of 
twins? Doug Starn says, “Our 
aesthetics are identical.” 
Whether or not that is possible, 
and what its meaning may be, 
we need the talents of a Borges 
or a Barthes to decide. In the 
meantime, we have the work. 0 














An affordable RCA VCR with 


Remote 


Control. 
Programming 








NORMAL PROGRAM 
PROGRAM 1 
CH 13 
TIME ON 09:00 PM 
TIME OFF 10:00 PM 


DIRECT FROM START DATE 11/20/85 


WED 


RCA TO END PUSH PROGRAM 


when you buy 
Model ViT470 


It's the quick, simple way to program your favorite shows. 


Say goodbye to VCR programmer confusion with RCA e@ On-screen timer instructions, tape counter 


Model VLT470, featuring remote control programming. and function displays 
This remarkable convenience feature includes on-screen» Up to 1-year, 8-event timer memory 


instructions to guide you through programming steps e 80-position cable-capable electronic tuner 
sO you can set your timer quickly and easily—all from “To receive your rebate, complete and mail special rebate coupon to RCA 


the comfort of your chair. Plus, there’s a special bonus 
when you buy Model 470 now: a $50 rebate direct 

from RCA!* 

Hurry! Offer Ends December 1, 1985. 


SEE YOUR LOCAL RCA DEALER FOR DETAILS 




















New RCA 


ProWonder Camcorder 


Deluxe color camera and VHS 
Vito l=Tom gsterelge(-) ammr-]/MiaMe)a(-Merelaaloy-(eim@llali@ 





Full VHS 
Compatibility— 
Uses Standard 
VHS Cassettes 


Built-in 
Microphone 


Electronic 
Viewfinder/ 
Playback Monitor — 


. 


Lightweight 
Design—Only 
6.2 Ibs. with 


battery 6:1 Power Zoom 


Lens 


Portable, Versatile and 
VHS-Compatible 


RCAs new ProWonder is a VHS video recorder and camera in one 

self-contained unit. And unlike other camcorders that need special 
, the ProWonder uses standard VHS cassettes . . . with no 
ters, no fuss and no confusion. 


¢ Full VHS compatibility—uses standard VHS cassettes for 
playback on your home VCR . . . no in-between steps. 


e PI & recording versatility—review tapes through view- 
finder, VCR, video monitor or standard TV*—and ProWonder 
can record from a VCR or video monitor. * 


¢ Deluxe accessories included— battery, AC 
adapter, audio/video cable, carrying , Shoulder strap, 


*Optional RF pn to required for standard TV playback; 
le required for external video recording. 


FREE 


Deluxe 
Carrying Case 
with Purchase 


$149 Suggested 
Retail Price 


Offer ends 12/31/85 


optional input ca 


Auto Focus 


AC/DC Versatility— 
Rechargeable 
Battery Included 


Playback Controls 


LCD Tape Counter 


Constant White 
Balance 


Simple to use... 
just point and 
shoot! 


Uses full-size # 
VHS cassettes... © 
no adapters 

needed! 








See your local RCA dealer 


for details 






















ack in the good old days of 


before Kodachrome, and 


Nikon, everybody flashed. Back 


in the 1860s, in the days of Matt 
Brady, glass plates, and the two- 
color spectrum of blue and gray, 
uniess one was ph 

stone moniments at high noon, 
flash powder was needed to 
provide the additional light re- 
quired to turn transient subjects 
into permanent images. Length 
of exposure was based on the 
photographer's experience, flash 
powder was measured by. the 
ounce, and final images were the 
results of chemical processes that 
few modern-day photographers 
could master. Progress has 
eliminated many of ‘these con- 
cerns, but we are left with the 
basic problem of having, on 
occasion, to use some form of 
additional light to create a photo- 
graph. 

An assumption made by most 
amateur (and many professional). 
photographers is that with to- 
day’s. modern, high-speed 
emulsions, a subject’s ambient 
light should be enough for a good 
picture. It is true that with some 


films, offering speeds of up to & 


3200 ISO, candle light is enough 
for some pictures. But, as with 
most “miracle” developments, 
some , compromises are un- 
avoidable. One example of this is 
in the grain of the photograph, 
the particles that make up the 
image. Simply put, the faster the 
film speed, the larger the grain 
and the softer the final image. 
With fast film, large blow-ups 
become almost impossible be- 
cause the image falls apart. Your 
picture becomes a collection of 
unconnected dots, turning your 
favorite aunt or uncle into mush. 
In addition, contrast is increased 
and, as a result, shadows become 
hard and highlights tend to wash 
out. Color saturation suffers as 
well, and vivid colors sometimes 


simply do not survive. High-.. 


speed films do have their uses = 
situations in which you absolute- 
ly cannot flash or when you want 
to create a certain mood — but 
all-purpose emulsions they are 
not. 

So what can you do to get the 
picture you want? You can take 
all your pictures on bright, sunny 
days with fine-grain emulsions, 
or you can. buy some additional 
light to use when working under 
less-than-optimal conditions. 

* * * 

Perhaps the most convenient 
and least expensive way to learn 
about supplemental light sources 
is through the purchase of a 
small-to-medium-size on-camera 
electronic flash. These are the 
direct descendants of Brady’s 
flash powder, relying on a small 
explosion to create a lot of light. 
Instead of powder, today’s 
flashes use combustible gas and 
electric current to work their 
magic. Usually small enough to 
fit in the palm of your hand, they 
slide onto the hot shoe of any 
standard 35mm or 6x6cm camera 
and are powered by two or four 
AA batteries. These units are 
made by all the major camera 
manufacturers, as well as by 
independent companies like 
Vivitar and Sunpak. 

For the amateur, these units 
will solve almost every likely 
lighting problem — from photo- 
graphing grandma in her dark- 
ened living room to adding a little 
fill light to your sister's face 
outdoors beneath the maple tree. 
Mistakenly, many pros shun the 
use of these units because of their 
direct, undiffused light, prefer- 
ring to use larger, off-camera 
strobes with umbrellas or soft 
boxes to even out and soften their 
light. But direct-flash units can be 
useful and creative tools. One 
need only look at the work of 
Diane Arbus or Weegee the 
Famous to see the possibilities 
they offer. 

The microchip revolution has 
not bypassed photography, as 
owners of today’s sophisticated 


B photography, before auto- 
everything cameras, - 
before 
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Taken with a Vivitar 283 on Tri-X, rated at 200 ISO at {8 % second 


Flashes of insight 


Camera equipment to light the way 


SLRs can vouch. And many 
electronic flashes are mow pro- 
grammed to set automatically 
virtually all of a camera’s ex- 
posure adjustments for “perfect” 
flash pictures. Although they 
may leave little room for creative 
“adventure, they do provide the 
first-time user with a great way to 
get high-quality photos without 
unnecessary fuss. Canon, Pentax, 
Olympus, and Nikon all make 
units of this sophisticated variety, 
and Minolta has recently in- 
troduced a camera-and-light- 
meter combination (the Maxxum 
9000 and the Flash Meter IV) in 


by Keith W. Jenkins 


which the meter reads the light 
from a flash falling on the subject 
and transfers exposure settings to 
the camera via an infrared beam. 
Of the independent manufac- 
turers, Vivitar and Sunpak offer 
the best-known and most-re- 
spected. products. Both of these 
companies also sell units that are 
specifically designed to preserve 
all the automatic or dedicated 
flash functions of your particular 
camera; these’are usually much 
less expensive than flashes avail- 
able from the camera manufac- 
turers. 

These new models do have 







Taken with a Sunpak 433D and bare-bulb attachment on Tri-X, rated at 200 ISO at f11 % second 


many useful features, but for the 

who wishes to con- 
trol ing effects himself, there 
may too many “bells and 
whistles,” adding to confusion 
rather than alleviating it. Two 
excellent midsize flashes that will 
instruct the amateur, as well as 
provide great photos, are the 
Vivitar 283 and the Sunpak 433D. 
Both use four AA cells and are 
simple to operate yet advanced in 
function. 


The Vivitar 283 could be con- 
sidered the father of the modern 
4-AA-cell strobes. Introduced in 
the early ‘70s, the 283 was the 


nae 








first flash to offer a reasonable 
amount of power in a small, 
shoe-mount design. Prior to its 
introduction, photographers 
often had to resort to large, 
handle-mount units (sometimes 
referred to as “potato mashers” 
because of their shape) in order to 
get the amount of light provided 
by the 283. Potato mashers were 
big and heavy and ran through D 
batteries like nobody's business. 
The 283 is similar to them in that 
it is a very basic flash that does 
not trigger any functions within 
your camera. Rather, amount of 
exposure is determined by setting 
one of four color/distance guides 
on a removable sensor attached 
to the front of the flash, matching 
the color to an f-stop scale on the 
side of the flash head, and then 
setting the f number on your 
camera’s lens. You are thus 
almost guaranteed a perfect ex- 
posure within the range of the 
chosen setting. The only major 
exceptions come, as with most 
automatic strobes, when photo- 
graphing a subject inst an 
extremely light or an extremely 
dark background. 

Since its introduction, the 283 
has become a mainstay of photo- 
journalists, as it is rugged and 
consistent. The flash head tilts 
up, allowing light to be bounced 
off a ceiling or fill card, and the 
sensor is removable so that, with 
a remote cord, the flash can be 
used off the camera while the 
sensor remains in a proper meter- 
ing position. Chimera, a maker of 
diffused-light-generating soft 
boxes, makes a model specifically 
designed for the 283. With it, the 
283 will provide a very soft, 
broad light suitable for portraits 
or product shots. Another manu- 
facturer, Sto-Fen, makes an item 
called the Omni-bounce, which 
attaches directly to the flash head 
and produces what is called a 
“soft bare bulb.” Light is directed 
360 degrees around the strobe, 
allowing it to bounce off the 
walls, floor, and ceiling, as well as 
hitting your subject directly, 
creating a very pleasing direc- 
tional light without hard shad- 
ows, This little gem is pocket- 
size, just the thing for the mobile 
photographer; it costs about $200. 

Introduced at a price of more 
than $100, the 283 is now avail- 
able for less than $50. It is a 
workhorse, able to handle just 
about anything you throw its 
way. Vivitar has many more 
sophisticated models, but pros 
looking for a good on-camera 
flash still turn to the 283. 

In the last few years, Sunpak 
has raised itself from relative 
obscurity into head-to-head com- 
petition with Vivitar for the top 
spot among on-camera-flash 
manufacturers. Of all the high- 
tech models available, Sunpak’s 
best avoid unnecessary bells and 
whistles; they couple sophisti 
cated features with simple, 
straightforward design. The 433D 
is functionally very similar to the 
283; it has perhaps slightly less 
flexibility in off-camera applica- 
tion but is better on-camera 
because its head can be tilted 90 
degrees like the 283’s and can 
also be rotated 270 degrees on its 
axis. 

In addition, Sunpak offers a 
soft bare-bulb attachment similar 
to Sto-Fen’s and a remarkably 
compact umbrella that attaches to 
the flash head and works quite 
nicely while still on the camera. 
The 433D is only slightly smaller 
than the 283 and just as powerful 
(at 15 feet, Kodachrome 64 gets 
an f-stop around 8; Tri-X rates 
about f16), so the choice is really 
a personal one. 

Two good places in the Boston 
area to check out the 283, the 
433D, and their accessories are 
SBI Sales (259 A Street, South 
Boston, 542-0077) and E. Philip 
Levine’s (150 Lincoln Street, Bos- 
ton, 353-5617). Both stores carry a 
wide range of lighting systems 
and will also help you with 
hands-on instruction when you 
are ready to move up to studio 


lighting. ) 
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Record ail the action and fun indoors and outdoors ... no cords to limit 
your recording mobility. Operates on built-in rechargeable battery 
pack, AC or car battery. Records and plays standard VHS cassettes. 
Recording time up to 2 hours and 40 minutes (T 160 tape). Immediate 
playback any time — wherever you are — electronic viewfinder serves 
as a monitor. See model VM- 10 today. 
@ Lightweight — easy to use and carry. Weighs only 7% Ibs. with battery pack 
@ Connects to your home TV with AC adapter for viewing 
@ Infrared Auto Focus even in low light 
@ 6X Power Zoom Lens (F' 1.2) with MACRO 
@ Low light (10 lux) recording 
@ Auto Date Recording Function 
@ 2 hour battery life in practical use 
@ Automatic Iris control 
@ Full Auto White Balance 
@ 3-way Power Supply — rechargeable battery pack, AC adaptor, car battery 
cord 
@ High speed picture search and pause/still functions 


SEE IT TODAY! 


Wide selection of Quasar blank tapes 
For the dealer nearest you, call 
























Center 


of attention 
A home for photography 


by Missy Daniel 


en years ago, the Photo- 

I graphic Resource Center 
consisted of little more 

than a telephone in the loft of its 
founder, photographer Chris 
Enos. Upon her arrival in Boston 
from California in 1975, Enos set 
out to create “a nonprofit com- 
munication center dedicated to 
_ photography” — not because of 
any lack of interest in photogra- 
phy here, but because she found 
so much going on, most of it 
uncoordinated and unnoticed. 
The center has flourished and, in 
a few days, this meeting place 
for the Boston photographic 
community will be moved into 
spacious new quarters at 602 
Commonwealth Avenue (in the 
lower level of Boston University’s 
Morse Auditorium), a luxury 
made possible through a $400,000 
capital-fund campaign. The fact 
that such a place has succeeded 
in New England, where solitude 


_.and independence often prevail, 


even in the arts, is regarded by 
many with an admiration tinged 
with disbelief. 

Carl Chiarenza, a photogra- 
pher and professor of art history 
at Boston University, is a member 
of the center’s board of directors, 
and he has helped to make the 
contacts that have since 1979 
provided the center with space at 
BU. But he recalls trying to talk 
Enos out of the idea at first. He 
acknowledges now that the place 
has succeeded where others have 
failed because it is “a resource 
center and not another bureau- 
cratic institution.” Chiarenza sin- 
gles out the Photographic Re- 
source Center as a model for 
similar organizational efforts in 
other cities and as “the best such 
organization in the country.” He 
points out that no other place is 
as far-ranging in its goals, serv- 
ices, or constituency, its staff and 
board, or even its way of constru- 
ing the photographic medium 
(“from the snapshot to the most 
esoteric,” Chiarenza says) — and 
in this breadth lies the secret of its 
success as an arts organization. 

The center has moved far 
beyond its early role as an 
information clearinghouse; it is 
now mounting exhibits and 
maintaining its own lecture pro- 
grams. The new center will open 
on November 8 with an exhibit of 
work by 23 New England photo- 
graphers, commissioned by 
WBZ-TV and entitled “For Kids’ 
Sake: Photographs of Today’s 
Youth,” and there will be an open 
house from 1 to 5 p.m. and an 
exhibition opening from 5 to 7 
p.m. Exhibits in 1986 will include 
a show of postmodern photo- 











graphic images, curated by the 
Center of Contemporary Arts of 
Santa Fe, contemporary land- 
scape photography, war pho- 
tography, and contemporary ap- 
plied photography. 

The center maintains a library 
of about 2000 photographic 
books for public use, with ac- 
quisitions of 300 to 500 additional 
volumes each year, and 80 to 100 
periodicals. It also houses a ‘col- 
lection of slides representing the 
works of 115 New England 
photographers. In_ addition, 
Photographers may take advan- 
tage of open-portfolio nights for 
discussion of their work; there 
are also symposia on practical 
legal and tax issues for artists. 
Among other services provided 
by the center are answers to 
telephone queries regarding pho- 
tography research, a guide to 
Massachusetts photograph “ 
schools and galleries, a job ba’ 
of positions in photography, _ 
a master calendar to aid in the 
scheduling of events. 

The 2000 members of the 
center receive comprehensive 
monthly newsletters listing pho- 
tography exhibits, lectures, work- 
shops, publications, services, 
grants, and competitions. And 
since 1979 the center has offered 
members the quarterly Views: 
The Journal of Photography in 
New England. Dedicated to criti- 
cal review, it strives to be New 
England's “paper of record for 
photography,” and is also sold on 
newsstands. Regional exhi- 
bitions, lectures, and seminars, as 
well as the latest books on 
photography, come under the 
scrutiny of its reviewers and 
writers, and often featured are 
such subjects as New England 
photography collections, inter- 
views, and historical research. 
Views also has a “Phone Lines” 
column, by Cambridge photogra- 
pher Elsa Dorfman — a page of 
photography-grapevine chatter. 

Since its inception in 1975, the 
Photographic Resource Center 
has rounded a lot of proverbial 
corners. Over the years guest 
speakers have included the likes 

of André Kertesz, Yousuf Karsh, 
Larry Clark, Eliot Porter, Carl 
Mydans, Joel Meyerowitz, and 
Aaron Siskind. In 1979 it held its 
first major fund-raising recep- 
tion, and more than a thousand 
people turned out for a lecture by 
Ansel Adams. Says assistant di- 
rector Jean Caslin, “That moved 
us from a small organization to 
one with many greater aspira- 
tions.” The last of this year’s fall 
lectures will be given by Jerome 
Leibling and Lee Friedlander. 




















The center is attempting to bring 
more guest artists to town, per- 
haps for extended periods of 
residence. 


In 1980 the center hired as its 
director Stan Trecker. Armed 
with both an MBA and an MFA in 


MPR he had worked as 

usiness manager and fund raiser 
for the Chicago arts center Mo 
Ming. Trecker’s ties to the Chi- 
cago art world have continued to 
serve him well in Boston. Three 
years ago, David Logan, a Chi- 
cago lawyer, collector, and 
philanthropist, funded the Logan 
Grants to support new writing on 
photography. In 1985 this na- 
tional grants program, ad- 
ministered: by the center, will 
award a total of $10,000 for 
completed manuscripts or 
proposals of manuscripts, and the 
winning works will be published 
in Views. Additional funding for 
continuation of the program is 
currently under consideration. 

Chris Enos firmly believes that 
making the center a reality 
“could not have been done any- 
where but Boston.” She explains 
that corporate and state support 
have been crucial to the center's 
success. The generosity of Pola- 
roid and the Mass Council on the 
Arts and Humanities has been 
invaluable to the center's success. 
Polaroid donated $50,000 to 
launch the center's recent capital 
campaign, and has made other, 
smaller gifts as well. According to 
Elsa Dorfman, Polaroid has been 
the center's “spiritual and finan- 
cial benefactor at all the impor- 
tant times.” 

The Mass Council on the Arts 
has awarded over $113,000 to the 
center during the last two fiscal 
years, most of which has gone 
directly to artists through various 
programs conceived and ad- 
ministered by the center. In 1982, 
with funds frométhe council's 
New Works Program, the center 
produced a_ limited-edition 
portfolio, New Works by Ten 
Massachusetts Photographers, 
that included .work by 
Christopher James, Jane Tucker- 
man, and Olivia Parker. Last 
April more New Works money 
made possible a national Artists’ 
Book Symposium and publica- 
tion of new books by three artists. 

Under the council’s Mass 
Productions program, more than 
$18,000 has been made available 
to three photographers to assist 
with the completion of works in 
progress. The recipients de- 
veloped grant proposals in col- 
laboration with the center, and 
their projects will eventually be 
exhibited there. The center has 
also received Merit Aid funds and 
an Incentive Award to assist in its 
development as a stable cultural 
organization. This abundance of 
funding, says Mass Council staff 
member Pat Dixon, is a tribute to 
the quality of the center's work, 
the range of its programs, and the 
creativity of its ideas. 

Photographic historian and 
teacher Estelle Jussim has some 
of the keenest and most ap- 
preciative insights into the center. 
For her introduction to the New 
Works portfolio, she chose the 
title “Multifarious Visions.” 
Multifariousness, indeed, ac- 
counts in large measure for the 
appeal of the Photographic Re- 
source Center. The goals 
articulated by Jussim for the 
portfolio are also the goals of the 
center itself: “nurturing and en- 
couraging the enterprise of pho- 
tography, furthering the develop- 
ment of promising talents, [and] 
supporting continuing efforts.” 

“Boston has felt and been 
made to feel inferior to New York 
despite its blossoming photogra- 
phy community and marvelous 
teachers,” Jussim says. Thanks to 
the Photographic Resource Cen- 
ter, she declares, Boston has 
become “a center of thought 
about photography.” She admits 
that “next to the monumental 
self-importance of New York, 
Boston is still small,” but she 
quickly adds, “may it always be 
so.” Oo 
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ow i gan B86-6990|| | Parttime programs for people 
; with full-time lives. 








We'll help you reach se ikammeee goals 
with more than 25 courses in mentary, Commer- 
cial and Fine Arts Photography, and an individualized 
program designed to fit your demanding schedule. 

For information call (617) 262-2844 (day pro- 
grams), 262-1223 (continuing education programs) or 
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CAMERAS HI-FI TV 876-3210 Boston, MA 02215 


Well put your creativity to work. 

















THANK YOU 
BOSTON 


for a tremendously successful 


11th Annual International 


PHOTO/ 
VIDEO | 
SHOW 


at the 


Bayside Expo Center 











KUNDERGROUND CAMERA 


“We'll help you take better pictures.” 





Boston 659 Boyiston St 266-6931 Burlington 242 Midd! Tpk 272-2535 Natick Natick Mall 653-3437 = Providence Ri 272 Thayer St 521-9606 
Boston 1 Bromfield St 426-7811 Burlington Burlington Mail 273-2827 Norwood 858 Providence Hwy 769-0210 Warwick Ri Rhode isiand Mall 822-3200 
Pru Center 94D Plaza 266-5000 Danvers Endicott Sq 777-4474 Wo. Dartmouth 317 State Rd 994-3288 8 S. Portland, ME Maine Mali 772-7764 
Harvard Sq. 38 Boyiston St 492-2020 Hanover Hanover Mall 626-5432 Saugus Saugus Plaza 233-4701 +N. Conway, NH MI Valley Mall 356-5423 
Cambridge 101 First St 547-4646 Hyannis Cape Cod Mall 771-0659 Somerville Assemoly Sq 666-5800 Newington, NH Fox Run Mali 436-0706 
Braintree So. Shore Plaza 643-7787 Medford Meadow Gien Mal! 396-0530 Swansea Swa' ea Mal! 679-6461 Albany, NY Crossgates Mall 069 2386 
Brockton 650 Pleasant St 580-0128 Natick 154 Worcester Rd 653-1130 Waltham ®58A Lexington St 899-9702 Waterford, CT Crystai Mali 444.1044 
Video at Underground anette aie 

Norwood 858A Prov Hwy 769-9705 Burlington Burlington Mail 273-2927 = Albany. NY Crossgates Mali 869-2386 858A Providence Hwy Norwood 
Brockton 662 Belmont St 586-8300 Braintree So Shore Plaza 843-7787 769-7810 
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UNDERGROUND CAMERA’S 


WEER-t0NS VETERAN'S DAY SALE | 


a = 


ae | = 
= ee Fuji DL-200 
Deluxe Motorized 
Auto Focus Camera 


Fuji DL-200 $134.97 * 
Underground 100 Film (36 exp) $3.49 
Compact Padded Gadget Bag $12.97 


“price when purchased as package $151.43 
Chinon 35AFP 
Motorized Auto 
Focus Camera with 


Tele Lens 
$44 ot 4 


OLYMPUS TRIP AF Motor 














a Olympus Trip AF Motor $84, ov] 


ee i Underground 100 Film (36 exp) $3.49 
SEAM) Compact Padded Gadget Bag $12.97 


$101.43 


* price when purchased as package 


SPECIAL PURCHASE! 
Sigma 70-250mm f/3.5 zoom 


$9997 
e fast “one-touch” focusing and zooming 
© great for available light shots 
® available for Canon, Minolta, Nikon, Pentax, 
Ricoh and Chinon SLR’s (limited quantities) 


EXTRA BONUS includes lens hood and hard case! 


ODAVISION 


SERIES 2000 VIDEO SYST 


$699°” Ls 
It's an easy-to-use video 4 ane p 
camera and recorder in one [oe 
_ compact, lightweight unit! weet ~ 


NEW FROM SON Y! 

Protect your home—protect your 
family with this super compact 
“WatchCam” 

Home Sentry 


System 


$4499” 


(save $50.00!) 


For peace of mind, you can’t beat Sony’s new WatchCam. It 
lets you monitor events in one room while you work or relax 
in another. Or you can mount your WatchCam in your 
peephole for front-door surveillance. System includes: ultra- 
compact B/W video camera with microphone, 4” B/W flat 
display monitor, plus all cables and mounting hardware. 


(Mass. stores open Monday at 1:00 PM) 











ve on convenient 3- 
packs of Kodak Kodacolor 
color print film—just in 
time for Holiday pictures! 


VR100-CP135-24 3 pack 
(reg. $8.99) (after $2 rebate) 


VR200-CL135-24 3 pack 
_ (reg. 9.99) (after $2 rebate) 


VR400-CM135-24 3 pack $7.49 
(reg. $11.29) (after $2 rebate) 


See us for great prices and mail-in rebate 
coupon. Stop in today and stock up on Kodak 
Color Film. $2 mail-in rebate offer good until 
November 21, 1985 or get a $1 mail-in rebate 
November 22-January 4, 1985 


Get your huggable NFL Huddies™ for only $9. 
each plus proof-of-purchase from any 3 rolls or 
discs of Kodak Color Film and the official 


lah ah 


= 


auto exposure SLR 
with 50mm f/1.8E 
lens 


W Nikon FG-20w/ens $159.97 * 
Nikon SB-E Dedicated Flash $39.97 


“price when purchased ss package _ $199.94 


, => Olympus OM-G 

a. with 28mm Wide 
Angle and 135mm 
Telephoto Lenses 


” MIN@LTA X-700 
=_ program SLA with 
> 28mm Wide Angle and 
mi 100-200mm Zoom 


For the best deals on video 


equipment, and the best 
selection of tapes—depend on. 


the video e t i 
e video experts a _ oe 


video ( a=" 
at cular 


Now in five locations! 


Brockton 662 Belmont St. 
Norwood 858A Providence Hwy. 
Braintree So. Shore Plaza 
Burlington Burlington Mall 
Albany Crossgates Mall 














586-8300 
769-9705 
843-7787 
273-2927 
869-2386 








Sale prices in effect Nov. 7-16. 


UNDERGROUND CAMERA 


Boston 659 a) St 
Boston 1 Bromfield St 

Pru Center 94D Plaza 
Harvard Sq. 38 Boylston St 
Cambridge 10T First St 


272-2535 
273-2927 
777-4474 
826-5432 
771-0659 
396-0530 
653-1130 


Burlington 242 Middlesex Tpk 
Burlington Burlington Mail 
Danvers Endicott Sq 


“We'll help you take better pictures” 


521-9696 
822-3200 
772-7764 


Providence Ri 272 Thayer St 
Warwick Ri Rhode Isiand Malt 
S. Portland, ME Maine Mal! 

N. Conway, NH Mt Valley Mail 
Newington, NH Fox Run Mall 
Albany, NY Crossgates Mail 
Watertord, CT Crystal Mali 


Natick Natick Mall 
Norwood 858 Providence Hwy 
No. Dartmouth 317 State Rd 


653-437 
769-0210 
994-3288 
233-4701 
666-5800 
679-6461 
899-9702 


Swansea Swansea Mali 
Waltham 858A Lexington St 








OPyy ect for 
(Christmas 


The Boston Phoenx 1s a thoughtful, 


thought-provoking gift. It entertains, owes 
places to go, things to see and do. And tts a 
Lift that’s appreciated every week of the 
year. Ln fact, The Boston Phoentx ts such ---—~,, 
a great gift idea, why not __ . 

treat yourself to__---T7 ay 

one as well. © / 
Just use the \ 
handy coupon 
below. 
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